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The prevalence of home schooling is increasing. 
Parents educate their children at home for the sake of security, 
morality, and educational quality. Not only does home schooling offer 
the advantages of closeness and security, but advocates also assert 
that education in the home results in greater reading proficiency. On 
the other hand, antagonists point out the lack of opportunity for 
socialization in home education and the inability of parents to cover 
all academic areas. Administrators who oppose home schooling also 
fear a decrease in state aid because of a drop in enrollment. But 
administrators are advised not to prosecute home schooling families. 
Instead, districts and home schooling families need to cooperate. 
(RG) ^ 
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HOME SCHOOLING 



Increasing numbers of parents are choosing to 
educate their children at home, for reasons of 
security, moraUnr, and educaticxoal quali^. 
Public school officials are concerned about home 
schools* lack of accreditation and the loss to their 
districts of emolhnent-based state aid 
Nevertheless, legal authorities generally advise 
school officials to cooperate with home-schooling 
families. 

How prevalent is home schoc^g? 

Although e)q)erts in the field vary in their 
estimates, most generally agree that home 
schooling is on the rise. The late John Holt, of the 
Boston-based home instruction support 
organization Holt Associates, estimated that 
10,000 to 20,000 famiUes in the U.S. were 
teaching their children at hcwne. After polling 
suppliers of home-instruction materials, Patricia 
M. Lines (1986) estimated that 50,000 children in 
grades K-8 were in hcnne schools. Raymond 
Moore, president of the Nfewitt Research Center, 
places the figure at a quarter million students. 

Parents' leascHis for educating children at 
home appear quite clean safety, security, 
morality, and educational qualinr. Feeling that 
today's public schools place undbie pressures on 
students because dt drag abuse, crime, and a 
general lade of disd^liro and control, some 
parents embrace die imme^ate positive aspects of 
home schoding. 

Many educators, however, fear that a marlced 
increase m home schooling will add to the 
eccmomic plieht of school districts nationwide. 
B ut it seems higihly unlikdy , even if present rates 
of growdi continue foe a generation, that more 
than 2 or 3 percent of the feniilies in the U.S. will 
choose to teach their own children. In 
cixnparison, private sc1kx>1s now enroll about 12 
percent of the nation's diflcfatn. 

A factor often o vcriodnd is diat families who 
opt for hcMiie schooling tend to weave back and 
forth betwcra home sctooling and regular 
schodingeveiy few years. It is not a permanent 
choice. lliesefanmUes each year seem to be trying 
to find die best possible education for their 
children. 



Is home schooling educationally sound? 

Detractors of home schooling point to several 
potential problems: 

1 . lack of opportunity for socialization 

2. parents' uiability to cover all intellectual 
areas 

3. absence of sufifident equipmrat, 
particulariy in science 

4. mattention to the basic skills 
Proponents, cm Ae <Mfaer hand, claim that 

many children in home sclux>ls have experienced 
dramatic i mpr o vem ent in reading and otiier basic 
skills. When children in home schools are 
instructed only to read what they like, and given 
great amounts of unintemq)ted time devoid of 
cheddng mi testing, thdr reading skills rise 
significantly (Nblt). Proponents pdnt out that 
many public school systems in the U.S. devote 
only a short time to such "sustained silent 
reading." 

The fleubility of curriculum and schedule, the 
closeness :jid emotional unity of the home, and 
die security possible in die home environment 
enhance educational learning and growth (Holt, 
Divol^). The absence ofprafessional distance is 
also cited as a plus for home schooling. 
Proponents of nome schools also stress die 
possiUlities for testing new theories and formulas 
forteaching. Thejrpdntouttfaat,dueto 
numerous legal strictures and cost and time 
inflexibilit]r, new dieories are difficult to 
implement in public school systems. 

What are the laws governing home 
schooling? 

Laws applying to hcxne instruction vary from 
state to state. The three basic types of state 
conq)ulsorv educaticm statutes (and die number of 
states diat have adqyted them) are as follows: 

1. those that poovide no excq)tion beycHid 
die altemaiives to public and private 
schools (1 state) 

2. those diat provide an inqilied exception 
for hoQoe sdboding by farottfly 
intapeiiug phrases in die lavf such as 
"equivalent education elsewhere" or lite 



phrases (11 stales) 

3. those th^ provide an e]q)licUexcq)tioa to 
home schooling (29 states) 

In the nine lemaining states, home schooling 
is by virtue of coun decisions, attorn^ 
general rulings, or stale board dedsioos. Thus, 
only one state (Texas) prohibits home schooling. 

The laws governing hooie schoding usually 
concern themselves with Arte issues: wfaethercr 
not home instruction qualifies as equivalent to Ae 
institutional, froup-leaming experience; whedier 
home instmcbon constitutes and am fidl under the 
precepts of a "private- school; and whedicr First 
Amendment consideraticms focusing oa separation 
of church and state apply to home schooling. 

Why is home schooling controversial? 

Accreditati(»i and naoney are the major 
concerns lidced to the hcxne schooling issue. 
Some superintendents are genuinely concent 
that students in unacoeditnl programs may not 

acquire the essential sldlls for good citizenship and 
further learning. 

Many state officials recognize that die trrod 
toward home schooling vdU. siphon ofif students 
and thus enroUment-bc^ed state aid fiom public 
schools. Because ofthistiffeat of duxunisned state 
aid, some superintendents engage parents in 
lawsuits in an attempt to stop die now of students 
fnom their school districts. 

John Holt has listed three assumptions made 
by some public sdiool administrators that may be 
at the heart of home sdiool growth: 

L Children are not much interested in 
learning. 

2. Childrra are not very good at learning. 

3. Children are unlikely to leam anything of 
substance unless it is tau^t to them by 
adults. 



Home school advocates tiiink diese points are false 
and base dieu* approach to education on timt ^act 

What should public school admmistrators 
do about home sdiooling? 

Lines (1983) advises public school 
adminis trators would be wise to refinrin from 
prosecuting honoe-schoolingSumlies. Hie school 
districts lose in the majority of such cases. Itcosts 
a lot of time and mon^ to take siidi cases tiuough 
die courts; the school oistricts recdve a great deal 
of unfavorable publid^, die school distrirns lose 
many more cases tiian ihcy win; and when school 
districts do win cases, fanmies usually exercise 
their option of moving from the distnct or state 
and niaking the same case elsewhere. 

Lines stresses the need for school districts and 
school administrators to woric vnSx^ and not 
against, home-schooling fiaumilies. Such 
cooperation ^'demands new relationships between 
state and local education ofiQdals and between 
public and private educaticmal sysiems. 
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